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WATSON'S ART JOTTRNAIi. 



Beethovo •. His face grew pnle, then flushed 
deeply; and the next moment lie pressed bis 
way hastily through the crowd, and seized 
by the arm a retreating figure. 

"You shall see me in Vienna," whispered 
the stranger in his ear. 

"Yet a word with yon. You shall not 
escape me thus." 

" Auf Wiedersehn !" and shaking off his 
gras , the stranger disappeared. 

•No one had observed his entrance; the 
h"st knew him not; and though most of the 
company remarked the composer's singular 
emotion, none could inform whither the un- 
bidden guest had gone. Beethoven remain- 
ed abst: acted during the rest of the evening. 
[concluded next week.] 



MELODY. 



A comparison between the present and the 
post is not always to the advantage of the 
former. We have gained in many respects, 
but we have lost in others; and, although 
the balance is undoubtedly in our favor, the 
fact that there is anything whatever on the 
wrong side ought to make ns more modest 
than we are. Roman mortar and Tyrian 
purple — the secret of both being lost—are 
representative things, with a tolerably large 
constituency; and it may be that if we could 
penetrate the gloom which gathers round the 
far away post, we should discover that — at 
least in essential principles — there "is noth- 
ing new under the sun." There are those 
who tell us that everything, both in the ma- 
terial and moral world, is subject to a grand 
law of flux and reflux, in obedience to which 
continents appear and disappear, nations 
rise and full; and art and science flourish 
and decay. Without stopping to discuss 
this geuoral assertion, we may be permitted 
to point to a phenomenon which seems, in 
some degree, to justify it. 

Not even the most casual, student of musi- 
cal history has failed to be struck by the 
wonderful melodic wealth of the era which 
began with Haydn, and ended with the lost 
of the great masters — Mendelssohn. In no 
similar period, and in connexion with no 
other art has there been such a prodigality 
of riches. Musicians there were before, as 
there have been since, brimful of learning, 
with the theory of music at their Angers' 
ends, but the times in which they lived were, 
by comparison, barren of tune. From them 
was withheld the supreme qualification with- 
out which all accessory acquirements are but 
as "sounding brass or tinkling cymbal," a 
body without the breath of life, a living 
man without the ennobling power of reason. 
The hundred years ending with the death of 
the illustrious composer of Elijah was the 
golden age of melody. Its coming none 
could have foretold more than they could 
that of the wind which "bloweth where it 
listeth." In like manner none could have 
foreseen its departure, all our knowledge 
amounting to the simple fac$ that it is gone. 
It must be admitted, however, that this fact 
is a somewhat serious one, and deserves all 
the consideration that can be bestowed on it. 

How far melody is a gift and how far on 
acquirement, it is not necessary to discuss. 
No one will dispute that it is both to a cer- 
tain extent. In the degree in which it is the 
former, consideration can avail us little to- 
vavds nnking good deficiencies. " No man 



gathereth . grapes of thorns, or figs of this- 
tles," or even cultivates thorns and thistles 
to that end. We are hopelessly dependent 
upon Providence in the matter, and if 
Providence elect to withhold supplies, he 
is most to be envied who can be most 
resigned. But so for as melody is an ac- 
quirement the case is altogether different. 
Here we enter upon a region where human 
energy and wisdom come into play, where, 
also, human indolence and folly can put 
forth their power, and where the voice of 
warning may possibly avail. 

We have said what few will be hardy 
enough to dispute, that the golden age of 
melody has passed. It is soarcely necessary 
for us to put forward statements of proof, 
because a cursory glance at the composi- 
tions of the present day is all that the most 
sceptical can require. On every hand we see 
what Matthew Lock called "the soul of Mu- 
sic" conspicuous by its absence. Of the 
higher forms of the art we produce little, 
and that little is marked either by disjointed 
sketches of tune, or by mere tricks of or- 
chestration without any tune at all. The 
former is to melody, in its highest develop- 
ment, what the flutteripgs of an eagle are to 
the strong, steady flight of the parent bird; 
the latter is, for the present, beyond the pale 
of notice. A similar poverty is observable 
in every other department. Take, for ex- 
ample, the song which each season pours 
forth in hundreds. How many of them can 
boast of possessing a -distinctive tune? For 
one that may justly do this, there are scores 
which can only show pale reflections of fa- 
miliar phrases, the ghosts of what may have 
been once real an9 living melodies. It is a 
bitter satire upon the musicians of the pre- 
sent day that the only tunes which find in- 
stinctive acceptance everywhere, becoming 
for awhile a part of the nation's life, owe 
their origin to the nameless people who ca- 
ter for "nigger" minstrels and music-halls. 
In rough but vigorous style, these folks dis- 
play a power which education or the fashion 
of the age seems to eliminate from all others. 
Many an artist to whom music has been the 
study of a life has felt abashed before the 
street boys' favorite tunes, which, all unpol- 
ished though they be, have a character of 
their own, and are genuine utterances, not 
echoes flung backwards and forwards till 
they have come unintelligible and meaning- 
less. 

So far as this dearth of melody is a fault 
and not a misfortune, it behooves us to look 
seriously for means of amendment. One 
such means will be found in a return to the 
style of orchestral writing which Haydn 
sketched out, and Mozart filled in with con- 
summate skill; a style in which melody was 
supr me, all the resources of the orchestra 
being employed either for its development 
or adornment. But for the Titanic genfus 
of Beethoven, the influence of these earlier 
masters might never have abated. That 
mightiest of musicians could sing in strains 
of unearthly loveliness; but he could do 
more — he could play upon the orchestra as 
the wind upon on Italian harp, making it ex- 
press every phase of emotion, not so much 
by help .of melody, as by the wonderful sug- 
gestiveness of his treatment. It was natural 
that he should have imitators, and inevitable 
that they should foil. Yet in this case the 
most complete failure may escape general 
detection. The man whose thoughts are too 
vast for ordinary comprehension, and he 



whose words express no thoughts at all, illus- 
trate the oft-quoted meeting of extremes, and 
it is not suprising, therefore, to find believ- 
ers in the genius underlying the frequent 
obscurity of Beethoven ready to assume ge- 
nius whenever they encounter the obscurity 
of any one else, ihus encouraged, orches- 
tral rhapsody has become a faith, and every 
puny musical mortal thinks it his duty to 
wield the thunderbolts of Jove, and stir up 
a tempest in the world of sound. Just so 
long as instrumental coloring usurps the 
place of melody, so long as it the fashion 
to smile pityingly upon the pleasant tuneful- . 
ness of Haydn, or go into raptures over the 
unmeaning ravings of modern writers, so 
long shall we have to lament that the "soul 
of Music" has fled from us. 

The case is somewhat similar in music not 
orchestral. On all hands there is a disposi- 
tion to supply the place of tnne by mechan- 
ical resources now at disposal, or to atone for 
its absence by sensational tricks of style. 
This must be changed before we can hope to 
revive past glories. Our composers must 
give up the transcendental, and be content 
with the truthful and natural. They must 
learn that what their predecessors called 
the "production of Ayre"is their primary* 
business, and that all other things f ojjow af- 
ter. The lesson may be a bitter one, and 
the result commonplace, but who would not 
prefer the natural, if diminutive, size of 
health to the inflation of disease' ? We may 
not see, till the mysterious tide of song shall 
once more begin to flow, another era like 
that which closed with the death of Mendels- 
sohn, but, even in the absence of the pre- 
eminently gifted, much might be done by 
assiduous cultivation of ordinary powers to 
keep the divine spirit of melody among us. 
As a first step to this, however, the delusion 
that anything whatever can supply its place 
must be resolutely shaken off. 



RUBINSTEIN IN LONDON. 



If an immoderate amount of boisterous ca- 
cophony is music, then the overture to Tann- 
haitser is music; otherwise not. M. Rubin- 
stein's concerto (h* s fourth) is even worse. 
The overture of Herr Wagner has at least a 
certain intelligible form — a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end; but M. Rubenstein's con- 
certo boasts nothing of the kind. There is 
no apparent reason why any portion of it 
should be where it is, instead of where it is 
not! Of the three movements into which it 
is divided — moderate, moderate assai, and al- 
legro — the most objectionable is decidedly the 
last; but from beginning to end the concerto 
at best sounds Uke an improvisation, by a not 
very skillful imnrovisalore. M. Rubinstein 
has paid two visits to this country. The first 
was in 1843, when he was put forth as a boy- 
prodigy, but stood little chance against a 
greater prodigy, who came to London in the 
same year — the gifted and much regretted 
Charles Filtsch. For fourteen years after- 
wards nothing was heard of M. Rubinstein ; 
but in 1858 he undertook a second profession- 
al journey to England. The great promise 
of his boyhood had scarcely been carried out; 
and his playing, though marked by extraor- 
dinary mechanical facility, was by no means 
noticeable for any of the refinements indis- 
pensable to genuine ' 'virtuosity. " Now, nina 
years later, be has honored the country with. 



